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EXPLORING  THE  LIVING 
HISTORY  CLASSROOM 

There  are  so  many  conveniences  we  take  for  granted  in 
electric  lights.  When  we  need  clean  clothes,  we  drop 

mak..  h!""'"*"  "'^.'^^^'^'"g  '"^'^hine.  The  dishwasher 
makes  cleaning  up  dirty  dishes  a  snap.  The  microwave  can 
cook  up  a  meal  in  a  matter  of  minutes';   When  you^tep  back 
through  the  doors  of  our  living  history  classroom,  howev  r 
these  modern  comforts  disappear  through  the  mists  of  ttae 
You  enter  a  world  where  the  dishwashef  t.«s  a™  h  wash" 
or  a  scullery  maid.  The  washing  machine  becomes  the 
aundry  maid,  whose  hands  are  raw  from  scrubbing  the 
aundry  all  day.   The  cook  spends  long  hours  preparing  meals 
for  the  household,  and  the  lights  will  shine  only  as  iZT 
your  candles  burn.  In  this  issue  of  The  Living  HisTo  y  ^ 
hoZ7r,7'  ^T'u  '"""  """""  ^''°"'  'he  servLs  of  the  Tryon 

made  ^^h^  .f ""'  '^°"  P^°P'^  P°^«^'  "»'  ^'^^'"C  poweT 
made  eighteenth  century  households  run  smoothly. 

You'll  also  learn  how  the  courage  of  some  of  these  servants 
helped  the  Tryons  through  the  tragedy  of  losing  theTr  home 

restdCr'""  '"  "^^  ''"  ""''  '^^^'™>'^^  «^<^-  New  York 

Finally,  if  you  and  your  students  are  planning  a  visit  to  Trvon 
Palace  Historic  Sites  &  Gardens,  you  may  be  slrpd  ed  to  l/arn 

ma  teTwhirtLe'r  '^'""°°'"  '^  ""  ^'^^'°"  ^'^  ™-d  "" 
matter  what  time  of  year  you  choose  to  visit,  you'll  find 

continued  on  page  2 


programs  and  activities  to 
meet  the  needs  of  students 
of  all  ages.  The  article  on 
page  7  will  give  you  a 
season-by-season  rundown 
of  our  many  programs. 
Rest  assured  that 
whenever  you  do  choose 
to  visit,  you'll  find  a  warm 
welcome  in  the  living 
history  classroom.  Have  a 
happy  holiday  season! 


FIRE  AT  FORT 
GEORGE 

Wednesday,  December 
29,  1773,  seemed  like  an 
ordinary  day  in  the  Fort 
George  home  of  William 
Tryon,  then  governor  of 
the  New  York  colony, 
formerly  governor  of 
North  Carolina.  The 
governor  told  his  footman 
Moses  Marden  to  make  up 
a  good  fire  in  the  Council 
Room,  because  the  Council 
was  meeting  at  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Marden  put  coal  in  the 
grate  with  a  few  sticks  of 
wood  on  top.  After  the 
meeting,  Marden  went 
back  in  the  Council  Room 
to  push  the  tables  and 
chairs  up  against  the  walls. 
He  noticed  that  almost  all 
the  coal  in  the  grate  had 
burned.  No  one  added  to 
the  fire,  because  no  one 
would  be  using  the  room 
after  the  morning's 
business. 


At  dusk,  as  the  servants  began  to  light  candles,  Marden  came 
back  to  the  Council  Room  to  close  the  shutters.  The  fire  was 
small  by  then,  with  the  largest  stick  of  wood  burned  in  two. 
Marden  pulled  the  chairs  out  to  reach  the  windows.  He  had 
no  candle  with  him,  and  after  he  closed  the  shutters,  he  could 
not  see  to  put  the  chairs  back  in  place.  He  opened  the  door 
next  to  the  stair  hall  so  he  could  see  by  the  light  of  the  hall 
lantern. 

Elizabeth  Dudley,  a  maid,  took  a  candle  and  went  into  the 
Council  Room  and  the  Parlor  between  seven  and  eight 
o'clock,  looking  for  a  pack  of  playing  cards.  She  noticed  there 
were  only  ashes  in  the  Council  Room  fireplace.  Dudley  found 
a  pack  of  cards  in  her  own  room  when  she  went  to  get  her 
sewing  thread.  She  gave  the  cards  to  the  other  maids,  who 
played  while  Dudley  sewed.  Between  nine  and  ten,  the 
servants  went  to  bed.  Marden  left  the  fort  and  went  to  his 
lodgings.  Elizabeth  Dudley  went  to  the  bedroom  she  shared 
with  two  other  maids,  Elizabeth  Laycock  and  Elizabeth 
Garrett.   It  seemed  like  the  quiet  ending  of  an  ordinary  day  as 
they  put  their  candle  out. 

Two  people  noticed  something  out  of  the  ordinary,  however. 
Isaac  Depeuy  heard  noises  in  the  passage  and  saw  the  door 
opening  and  shutting  by  itself.  He  thought  he  was  seeing  a 
ghost.  Patty  Hatch,  the  housekeeper,  smelled  something  like 
wool  burning.  She  checked  several  rooms  before  going  to  her 
own  room.  As  she  looked  at  the  moon  shining  onto  her  floor, 
she  noticed  a  shadow  of  smoke  that  seemed  to  be  coming 
from  the  servants'  hall  chimney.  She  ran  to  the  room  of  the 
steward  Malcolm  Mclsaac  and  pulled  him  out  of  bed.  Mr. 
Mclsaac  wanted  to  go  up  to  the  attic  to  see  if  he  could  spot  a 
fire  from  the  roof,  so  Mrs.  Hatch  gave  him  the  key. 

Mr.  Mclsaac  could  not  see  any  fire  from  the  roof.  He  went 
down  to  the  servants'  hall  and  found  Isaac  Depeuy  and  other 
servants  still  up.  He  sent  one  of  Colonel  Farming's  servants  to 
see  if  there  was  a  fire  in  the  Colonel's  room.  The  boy  soon 
came  back  terrified  by  the  noise  coming  from  the  Council 
Room.  Mr.  Mclsaac  opened  the  door  and  found  the  Council 
Room  filled  with  smoke  and  crackling  with  the  sound  of  still- 
invisible  fire. 

Mr.  Mclsaac  shut  the  door,  called  for  the  guards,  and  threw 
down  the  fire  buckets  hanging  in  the  hall  so  that  the  guards 
could  get  water  and  try  to  put  out  the  fire.  Mr.  Mclsaac  ran 


upstairs  to  the  governor's 
room,  crying,  "Fire!  Fire!" 

Immediately  the 
household  came  to  life. 
Mrs.  Hatch  heard  the 
steward's  cry  and  rushed 
downstairs  to  find  out 
where  the  fire  was.  In  the 
three  maids'  room, 
Elizabeth  Laycock  was  the 
first  to  wake  up.  She  ran  to 
the  window,  saw  the 
smoke,  screamed  "Fire!" 
and  ran  for  the  stairs.  Her 
scream  woke  Elizabeth 
Dudley.  Dudley  also  ran  to 
the  window,  saw  smoke, 
and  woke  Elizabeth 
Garrett.  Mrs.  Hatch  ran 
into  the  room  and  found 
the  maids  dressing,  with 
Garrett  pulling  her 
petticoat  over  her  head. 

Ann  Patterson,  lady's  maid 
to  Mrs.  Try  on,  was 
sleeping  in  the  room  she 
shared  with  twelve-year- 
old  Margaret  Tryon.   Mrs. 
Patterson  awoke  when  she 
heard  the  governor  throw 
open  his  window  to  ask 
what  was  the  matter. 
When  the  reply  was  "The 
chimney  is  on  fire!",  she 
took  Margaret  in  her  arms 
and  ran  down  the  back 
stairs  to  the  dining  room. 

Mrs.  Hatch,  candle  in 
hand,  hurried  with  the 
other  maids  to  the  back 
stairs.  Laycock  and  Dudley 
went  down  first,  followed 
by  Mrs.  Hatch.  They 
thought  that  Garrett  was 


following.  The  hall  was  filling  with  smoke.  Mr.  Mclsaac  called 
for  lights.  Elizabeth  Laycock  and  Isaac  Depeuy  ran  back 
upstairs  to  a  storeroom  where  candles  were  kept.  The  door 
was  locked,  and  try  as  they  might,  they  could  not  break  it 
down.  They  returned  to  the  servants'  hall   where  they  found 
Mrs.  Hatch  with  an  armload  of  candles  that  she  had  found  in 
the  Blue  Room  above  the  Council  Room. 

Mrs.  Patterson  and  young  Margaret  had  come  as  far  as  the 
dining  room,  but  smoke  rushing  up  the  stairs  kept  them 
from  going  further.  The  smoke  also  trapped  the  steward,  the 
governor,  and  Mrs.  Tryon  on  the  upper  floor.  From  the 
dining  room  window,  Mrs.  Patterson  could  see  the  Tryons 
escaping  through  a  door  leading  to  the  rampart  of  the  fort.  Mr. 
Mclsaac  followed. 

Remembering  Mrs.  Tryon's  jewels  in  a  drawer  in  the  nearby 
dressing  room,  Mrs.  Patterson  went  back  for  them,  only  to 
discover  the  drawer  was  locked.   She  returned  to  the  dining 
room  and  found  Margaret  running  about  in  great  distress. 
From  outside,   the  governor  called  over  and  over,  "Save  my 
child!"  The  people  gathering  in  the  yard  below  cried,  "Throw 
yourselves  out!"  Mrs.  Patterson  caught  Margaret,  threw  her 
out  the  window,  and  jumped  out  after  her.  They  were  safe. 
Another  person  trapped  in  the  house  was  rescued  with  a 
ladder. 

Mrs.  Hatch  suddenly  thought  of  the  slave  Tom.  Where  was 
he?  Another  servant  said  he  was  asleep  in  the  attic  over  the 
kitchen.  Mrs.  Hatch  ran  up  and  pulled  him  out  of  bed.  By  this 
time,  the  house  was  in  flames.  Mrs.  Hatch  ordered  the  other 
maids  out  and  followed  them. 

Mrs.  Hatch  had  done  her  best  to  see  that  all  the  servants 
found  their  way  to  safety,  but  one  maid  did  not  escape. 
Elizabeth  Garrett,  last  seen  pulling  on  her  petticoat  and 
assumed  to  be  following  the  other  maids  down  the  stairs,  died 
in  the  fire.  The  Tryons  lost  everything  they  owned.  The  fire 
was  blamed  on  sparks  smoldering  in  the  Council  Room 
chimney,  unseen  until  too  late. 

As  terrible  as  the  fire  was,  it  could  have  been  an  even  greater 
tragedy.  What  might  have  happened  if  Mrs.  Hatch  and  Mr. 
Mclsaac  had  not  carefully  investigated  the  smell  of  smoke?  Or 
if  Mrs.  Patterson  had  not  taken  charge  of  panicky  young 
Margaret?  Everyone  at  Fort  George  knew  that  they  owed  their 
lives  to  these  dedicated  servants. 


TEACHER'S  GUIDE  FOR  FIRE  AT  FORT  GEORGE 

The  story  Fire  at  Fort  George  is  based  on  the  servants'  own  accounts  of  the  fire,  taken  as  depositions  between  January  3  and 
14, 1774.  While  the  servants  primarily  described  the  fire  and  what  they  knew  about  it,  their  accounts  provide  many 
clues  about  the  daily  lives  of  servants  in  Governor  Tryon's  New  York  household,  which  may  apply  to  his  New  Bern 
household  as  well.  After  reading  the  story,  discuss  these  questions  with  students: 

1 .  What  were  some  of  the  duties  of  the  footman? 

Laying  fires,  arranging  furniture  for  meetings,  closing  up  rooms. 

2.  What  was  used  to  make  a  fire? 

Coal  and  wood. 

3 .  How  did  the  Council  Room  look  when  not  in  use? 

Furniture  was  pushed  up  against  the  wall,  and  there  was  no  fire  in  the  fireplace.  In  eighteenth-century  rooms  in 
general,  it  was  typical  to  keep  furniture  up  against  the  wall  and  only  bring  out  the  pieces  that  were  needed  at  the 
moment. 

4.  How  was  the  Fort  George  servants'  approach  to  illuminating  rooms  different  from  ours? 

They  did  not  keep  a  light  in  every  room,  hut  carried  a  candle  with  them  if  they  had  one.  Candles  were  kept  in  a 
central  location. 

5.  What  did  the  maids  do  when  their  work  was  done? 

They  sewed  and  played  cards. 

6.  What  were  the  living  arrangements  for  servants? 

The  highest-ranking  servants  (steward  and  housekeeper)  had  their  own  rooms  as  a  privilege  of  their  stations. 
The  three  lower-ranking  maids  had  to  share  a  room.  Mrs.  Tryon's  lady's  maid  slept  in  the  daughter's  room.  This 
might  be  nicer  than  the  three  maids'  quarters,  hut  the  lady's  maid  would  always  he  on  call  if  Margaret  wanted 
anything.  Tom  slept  in  the  attic  over  the  kitchen;  slaves  often  slept  near  where  they  worked.  Not  all  the 
servants  were  given  housing;  the  footman  rented  lodgings  outside  the  fort. 

7.  Which  servant  kept  the  household  keys? 

The  housekeeper,  who  was  responsible  for  all  areas  of  the  house. 

8.  What  areas  of  the  house  were  locked  up  and  why? 

The  attic,  the  store  room,  and  the  drawer  where  Mrs.  Tryon's  jewels  were  kept.  Some  servants  might  be  tempted  to 
steal  supplies  or  valuables,  so  the  only  servants  trusted  with  keys  were  the  ones  whose  work  required  them  to  go 
into  those  areas. 

9.  How  did  the  servants  realize  there  was  a  fire?  How  would  people  today  find  out  if  the  house  was  on  fire? 

The  servants  discovered  the  fire  through  their  senses:  smell,  sight,  and  hearing.  They  had  to  find  the  location  of 
the  fire  themselves,  and  spread  the  alarm  by  word  of  mouth.  Today  these  methods  are  still  important,  but  many 
buildings  have  smoke  detectors  and  automatic  fire  alarms  that  can  detect  and  locate  a  fire  before  it  spreads. 

10.  What  was  used  to  fight  the  fire? 

There  were  buckets  hanging  in  the  hall.  The  steward  gave  them  to  the  guards  to  fill  with  water. 

11 .  How  do  the  servants'  reactions  to  the  fire  compare  to  today's  fire  safety  practices? 

The  servants  spread  the  alarm  quickly  and  tried  to  alert  everyone  in  the  building,  as  people  should  do  today.  The 
Tort  George  servants  stayed  in  the  burning  building  as  long  as  possible  to  see  what  could  be  done.  Today  we  would 
want  everyone  to  leave  the  building  quickly,  because  we  can  call  firefighters  with  professional  training  who 
know  the  best  ways  to  control  a  fire. 


THE  TRYON  HOUSEHOLD 


Today  we  depend  on  electricity  to  power  household  tasks.  In  the  1700s,  however,  the  only 
household  power  source  was  people  power!   Servants  were  the  almost  invisible  energy 
source  keeping  the  Palace  running  smoothly. 

The  housekeeper  helped  the  steward  buy 
supplies  and  keep  household  accounts.  She 
supervised  the  maidservants,  like  the 
laundry  maid  and  the  scullery  maid 
(dishwasher).  The  steward  supervised  the 
lower  male  servants,  like  the  footman,  who 
waited  at  table,  and  the  groom,  who  cared 
for  the  horses.  A  lady's  maid  helped  Mrs. 
Tryon  dress,  and  a  valet  assisted  the 
governor.  A  cook  prepared  meals  for  both 
the  Tryons  and  the  household  servants. 

When  William  Tryon  first  came  to  North 
Carolina  in  1764,  he  brought  some  of  his 
servants  including  Turner,  "my  trusty 
servant  George,"  and  the 
cook  Pierre  Le  Blanc.  Tryon  also  bought 
slaves,  including  Tom  and  Surry. 


After  the  Tryons  moved  to  New  York 
in  1771,  their  servants  included 
housekeeper  Patty  Hatch,  steward 
MalcolmMcIsaac,  lady's  maid  Ann 
Patterson,  footman  Moses  Marden, 
servant  Isaac  Depeuy,  slave  Tom,  and 
three  maids  named  Elizabeth  Laycock, 
Elizabeth  Dudley,  and  Elizabeth  Garrett. 


We  don't  know  who  the  Tryons' 
servants  were  at  the  Palace  from  1770  to 
1771,  but  we  do  know  they  worked 
hard! 


A  GOOD  SERVANT  IS  HARD  TO  FIND 

Can  you  find  good  servants  for  the  Tryons?  Look  in  the  puzzle  for  the 
names  and  job  titles  of  the  servants,  which  are  printed  in  bold  in  the  story. 
Circle  the  names  of  the  North  Carolina  servants  in  blue,  circle  the  names  of 
the  New  York  servants  in  red,  and  circle  the  job  titles  of  servants  in  black. 
Remember  that  the  Tryons  had  a  slave  named  Tom  in  both  places;  circle  his 
name  in  blue  the  first  time  you  find  it,  and  in  red  the  second  time. 
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TRYON  PALACE: 
THE   YEAR-ROUND 
CLASSROOM 

When  is  it  a  good  time  to  bring 
your  class  to  Tryon  Palace 
Historic  Sites  &  Gardens?  With 
the  number  and  variety  of 
programs  here  year-round,  it's 
hard  to  find  a  time  when 
something  interesting  isn't  going 
on!  December  and  April  are  two 
of  the  most  popular  times  to 
visit,  but  there  can  be  special 
advantages  to  touring  during  the 
off-peak  months  as  well.  Let's 
take  a  season-by-season  look  at 
the  activities  in  our  living  history 
classroom. 

September-October-November:  If 

you're  looking  for  an  in-depth 
special  program  or  just  want  your 
class  to  experience  eighteenth- 
century  life  at  a  leisurely  pace, 
consider  a  fall  field  trip  to  Tryon 
Palace.  From  mid-September 
through  November,  second- 
graders  can  find  math  and  science 
lessons  in  the  gardens  during  the 
Young  Sprouts  program,  while 
fourth-to-sixth  graders  try  their 
hands  at  eighteenth-century  crafts 
in  Colonial  Skills.  In  addition  to 
the  basic  guided  tours  of  the 
historic  sites,  teachers  can  also 
sign  up  their  classes  for  the  Who 
Was  I?  information  scavenger 
hunt  at  the  New  Bern  Academy, 
or  the  new  role-play  program  for 
middle-schoolers.  Stepping  Into 
History.  [See  the  related  article  on 
page  8.] 

Fall  Visit  Tips:  Since  many  social 
studies  texts  cover  colonial 


America  in  the  first  units,  you  can  plan  your  visit  to  be 
either  an  introduction  to  or  a  culmination  of  your  colonial 
studies.  And  since  weather  can  be  variable,  check  the  New 
Bern  area  forecasts  a  day  ahead  to  let  students  know  how  to 
dress  for  the  weather. 

Christmas:  The  sights,  sounds,  and  smells  of  Christmases 
past  make  this  an  unforgettable  time  to  visit  our  historic 
sites.  During  the  Christmas  tour,  students  can  learn  about 
the  evolution  of  American  Christmas  customs  as  they  visit 
the  first  floors  of  the  Palace,  Kitchen,  and  three  houses,  as 
well  as  the  Union  army  camp  and  the  New  Bern  Academy. 
Christmas  tour  dates  vary  slightly  each  year;  this  year 
Christmas  tours  will  be  offered  December  4-20. 

Christmas  Visit  Tips:  Because  the  Christmas  tour  season 
provides  such  a  unique  experience,  it's  an  extremely 
popular  time  to  visit.  Be  sure  to  plan  your  trip  and  make 
reservations  as  far  in  advance  as  possible.  When  you  call 
our  Tour  Coordinator,  have  alternate  dates  or  times  in 
mind  in  case  your  first  choice  is  already  booked.  Take 
advantage  of  the  background  information  in  this  issue  of 
Living  History  Classroom  and  in  the  special  Christmas 
Times  flyer,  integrating  your  visit  into  a  lesson  on 
Christmas  customs.  On  the  day  of  your  visit,  we'll  do  our 
best  to  keep  everyone  from  heading  to  the  same  building  at 
the  same  time,  but  be  prepared  for  some  waiting  time. 

And  if  you  miss  out  on  the  Christmas  tour,  don't  despair! 
Consider  the  advantages  of  a  history-focused  tour  in  one  of 
the  quieter  seasons. 

January-February-March:  Does  your  class  have  cabin  fever? 
A  trip  to  Tryon  Palace  may  be  just  what  you  need  to  beat  the 
winter  blues.  Take  a  guided  tour,  or  try  the  Who  Was  I? 
and  Stepping  Into  History  programs.  Colonial  Skills  is 
offered  January  through  mid-March;  Young  Sprouts  tours 
resume  in  their  spring  format  in  March  and  run  through 
May. 

Winter  Tour  Tips:  Dress  for  the  weather,  especially  for  the 
outdoor  programs  (Young  Sprouts  and  Colonial  Skills).  Use 
the  trip  as  a  motivator  for  extra  reading  or  an  extra  credit 
project  if  the  class  covered  colonial  history  earlier  in  the 
year. 

continued  on  page  8 


April-May:  The  spring  is  another 
popular  time  for  Palace  visits,  as 
schools  end  the  year  on  a  note  of 
excitement.  Choose  from  guided 
tours,  or  the  special  programs 
Young  Sprouts,  Who  Was  I  ?, 
and  Stepping  Into  History.  If 
spring  fever  is  making  it  hard  for 
your  students  to  concentrate,  one 
of  these  special  programs  can 
help  them  regain  their  focus  in 
an  enjoyable  way. 

Spring  Visit  Tips:    As  during  the 
Christmas  season,  plan  your  trip 
and  make  reservations  as  early  as 
possible.  Traditionally,  the  third 
week  in  April  is  a  peak  time  for 
school  group  visits.  If  your  school 
is  planning  a  multi-day  visit  to 
coastal  Carolina,  you  may  want  to 
check  the  possibility  of  booking 
your  Palace  visit  before 
committing  specific  days  to  other 
sites.  Encourage  students  to  keep 
a  journal  of  multi-site  trips  so 
they  can  remember  all  their 
experiences.  (We'll  have  more  on 
this  in  an  upcoming  issue  of 
Living  History  Classroom.) 

June-July-August:  If  your  school 
is  in  session  year-round, 
remember  that  our  living  history 
classroom  is  too!  Our  living 
history  drama  tours,  offered 
Memorial  Weekend  through 
mid-August  (daily  except 
Monday)  offer  students  an 
exciting  opportunity  to  hear  the 
past  speak  for  itself.  Characters 
from  the  Tryon  household  are 
portrayed  at  selected  spots  during 
the  Palace  tour,  giving  a  personal 
view  of  the  past.  You  can  also 
choose  the  Who  Was  I?  or 
Stepping  Into  History  options. 


Summer  Tour  Tips:   Take  it  easy!  Be  sure  to  allow  students 
a  chance  to  cool  off  and  drink  plenty  of  water,  especially 
while  touring  the  gardens.  Light,  comfortable  clothing  is  a 
must,  and  it  wouldn't  hurt  to  bring  rain  gear  in  case  of  a 
summer  shower. 

With  all  the  programs  that  Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites  & 
Gardens  can  offer  your  students  to  make  learning  easy 
throughout  the  year,  the  only  hard  part  is  deciding  when  to 
come!  Whether  we've  tempted  you  to  try  a  new  season,  or 
whether  you  stick  with  your  tried-and-true  tour  time,  we 
look  forward  to  seeing  you  and  giving  you  a  historic 
welcome. 
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STEPPING  INTO  HISTORY' 
WITH  THE  TRYONS  AND  THEIR 
SERVANTS 

A  new  tour  targeted  to  middle-school  students  has  just 
joined  Tryon  Palace's  selection  of  popular  educational 
programs.  The  new  program.  Stepping  Into  History  uses 
role-play  to  help  students  relate  one-on-one  to  people  from 
our  past. 

Each  student  receives  a  role-play  sheet  featuring  one  of 
thirteen  different  characters,   [see  box]   Students  are  actively 
involved  in  presenting  the  tour,  as  they  share  their 
characters'  stories  with  their  group  in  the  room  where 
those  characters  would  have  lived  and  worked. 

The  role-play  sheets  also  provide  primary  source 
information  related  to  each  character.  A  series  of  thinking 
questions  on  the  sheets  help  students  relate  their  characters 
to  the  room  settings,  to  the  primary  source  information, 
and  to  themselves.  The  role-play  tour  experience  can  stand 
on  its  own  or  be  enhanced  with  the  pre-and  post-visit 
activities  outlined  in  the  teacher  packet. 

Two  area  teachers.  Norma  Pifer  of  Broad  Creek  Middle 
School  and  Dee  Congleton  of  P.S.  Jones  Middle  School, 
served  as  an  advisory  panel  during  the  development  of 
Stepping  Into  History.  Ms.  Congleton's  seventh-graders 
piloted  the  tour  last  spring  and  evaluated  the  program 
favorably. 

continued  on  page  9 


"I  think  middle  school  students 
would  like  the  role-playing  better 
because  when  a  guide  feeds  you 
all  the  information  it  can  be  very 
tiring,  but  when  you  role-play 
you  pay  more  attention/'  wrote  a 
student  who  played  the  laundry 
maid. 

Students  quickly  immersed 
themselves  in  their  roles;  the 
"steward"  wrote,  "I  regretted  not 
being  able  to  serve  dinner  to  the 
Tryons  and  their  guests." 
Students'  comments  showed  they 
left  the  tour  still  curious  about 
their  characters:   "Did  [the 
housekeeper]  work  all  the  time  or 
did  she  have  holidays?"    "What 
did  John  Hawks  look  like?  What 
[did]  he  do  after  constructing 
Tryon  Palace?' 

If  your  students  think  the  people 
of  history  are  as  flat  and  boring  as 
the  textbook  pages  where  their 
stories  appear,  your  class  should 
be  Stepping  Into  History!  Call 
our  Tour  Coordinator  at  1-800- 
767-1560  for  further  information. 


THE  MYTH  OF  THE 
MONTH    CLUB 
THE   CHRIS-MYTH 
ESSAY  CONTEST 
WINNER 

In  last  fall's  issue  of  the  Living 
History  Classroom,  we  invited 
students  to  submit  an  account  of 
the  Tryon  family's  Christmas 
preparations  filled  with 
humorous  historical  mistakes. 


CLOSE  ENCOUNTERS  OF  THE 
HISTORIC   KIND 


Your  students  will  be  Stepping  Into  History  with: 


CovL'nior    Williaui    Tryon 

Mrs.  Margaret  Tryon 

Miss  Mijrgarel  Tryon 

John  HaiukSf  architect 

Steward 

HoHscketyer 

Uuiu's  Maid 


ToiUr  a  slave 
Surry,  a  slave 
isaac  Tdivards, 

secretary 
Scullery  Maid 
Laundry  .Maid 
Cook 


Recommended  Grade  Levels:      7-9 

Time  Involved:       approximately  11/2  hours 

Class  Size  Limit.      no  limit,  bu!:  •students  must  be 
divided  into  groups  of  13-17 

Schedule;  year-round 

Fee:  $3  per  student  for  a  group  of  20  or  more 

S4  per  student  for  a  group  iess  than  20 
Adults,  1  complinioritary  ticket  for  every 
15  students,  $7  each  additionai  adult* 


Our  favorite  essay  came  from  Daniel  Heath,  who  was  then 
in  Mrs.  Boyd's  third-grade  class  at  J.T.  Barber  Elementary 
School  in  New  Bern.  Can  you  spot  Daniel's  "myth"-takes? 

It  was  the  first  day  of  December  and  governor 
Tryon  was  getting  the  Christmas  tree.  They  all 
looked  the  same!  So  he  got  one  and  went  to 
McDonald's  to  get  lunch.   When  he  got  home 
they  ate  and  Tryon  went  in  the  attic  and  got 
down  all  the  decorations.  They  put  the  tree  in 
the  stand  and  took  it  inside.  When  the 
decorations  were  on  they  hung  their  stockings. 
Then  they  wrapped  presents  and  put  them 
under  the  tree. 

Continued  on  page  10 


The  Living  History  Classroom  is  published 
twice  a  year  by  Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites 
&;  Gardens. 

Living  History  Classroom  is  available  free 
of  charge  to  schools  and  educators. 

For  more  information  about  Living  History 
Classroom  and  our  other  educational 
programs  write: 

Living  History  Classroom 

Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites  &  Gardens 

P.O.  Box  1007 

New  Bern,  NC  28563 

call:  (919)  514-4900 
or,  1-800-767^1560. 

Written  by:       Hilarie  M.  Hicks 
Maria  L.  Muniz 

Original  artwork  by: 

Michael  Tal  ton 


Design; 


Maria  L.  Muniz 
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[24  DAYS  LATER] 

It  was  now  Christmas  eve  and  they  were  ready 
for  Santa  Claus.  They  woke  up  and  they  were 
surprised  at  the  presents  they  had.  Then  they 
moved  away  and  never  heard  from  again  but 
they  were  good. 

THE  END 

Daniel  is  quite  right  about  the  Tryons  moving  away;  since 
the  Tryons  left  for  New  York  in  the  summer  of  1771, 
Christmas  1770  was  the  only  Christmas  that  the  Tryons 
spent  in  the  Palace.  However,  as  Daniel  knows,  the  Tryons 
actually  celebrated  Christmas  quite  differently  than  the  way 
he  described. 

In  England  and  colonial  America,  the  Christmas  season  was 
the  traditional  Twelve  Days  of  Christmas,  from  December 
25  until  January  6.  The  focus  of  a  southern  colonial 
Christmas  was  not  on  decorating  homes  and  exchanging 
gifts,  but  on  entertaining  and  feasting,  with  some  religious 
observances  as  well. 

The  customs  Daniel  "myth"-takenly  put  in  his  story  became 
popular  in  American  much  later:  Christmas  stockings  and 
Santa  Claus  in  the  early  1800s,  Christmas  trees  in  the  mid- 
1800s.  As  for  McDonald's  -  New  Bernians  had  to  wait  till 
the  twentieth  century  to  "have  their  break  today"! 
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